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CASANOVA AND MADAME CAMPIONI. 


the year 1746 Casanova became 
acquainted at Padua with a Venetian 
eourtesan named Ancilla (Garnier, ii. 75). 
Shortly afterwards this woman met the 
famous dancer Campioni, whom she married, 
and whose profession she adopted. Casa- 
nova saw her again at Lyons in 1750, after 
her return from London, where she had 
been fulfilling a successful engagement ‘“ au 
théatre de Hay-Market ” (Garnier, ii. 288), 
and he bears testimony to her beauty and 
talent. In 1753. when Casanova came 
across the husband at Vienna, he learnt 
that he had divorced his wife (ii. 400); 
and in 1754 this Ancilla or Madame Cam- 
pioni was living in Venice under the pro- 
tection of John Murray, ‘ ministre résident 
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d’ Angleterre (Garnier, iii. 114-15). There 
|is some reason to suppose that the wanton 
beauty, whose amours and audacity aston- 
ished even Casanova, was the same Cam- 
pioni whose reign as queen of the demi-monde 
has been mentioned by Engtish journalists. 
I take the following references from The 
Town and Country Magazine :— 


....-he [Baron Haslang] kept a magnificent 
house in Bond Street; a great number of ser- 
vants, and....an extravagant mistress. The 
lady here meant was Signiora [sic] Campioni, 
one of the first-rate opera-dancers at that time, 
more cclebrated for her charms than her theatrical 
merit. She was a tall, elegant figure, moving 
with the utmost grace and ease, neither fat nor 
thin, but in that happy medium which com- 
municates the just idea of beauty; her eyes 
were lively, yet modest; her other features 
ranged with the greatest symmetry; in a word, 
her person was so happily framed, that being 
strongly solicited by an eminent painter, she 
consented to sit for Venus (not of Medicis), which 
picture is very like her, and is now in the posses- 
sion of Count H[aslanjg....Campioni, though 
her salary from the opera was very considerable, 
despising economy, and admiring every pretty 
fellow that admired her, was so far from making 
her personal attractions advantageous to her 
that they were hitherto constantly pernicious to 
her interest....she rejected many settlements 
that were offered to her....she soon found 
herself considerably involved in debt, and to 
secure her liberty she accepted the baron’s pro- 
tection” (ii. 515). 

“....he [Henry, first Earl Conyngham] had 
a short acquaintance with the celebrated Signora 
Camp[io]ni....this celebrated Italian toast....”’ 
(vi. 570). 

“*.,..he[Edward Hussey, first Earl of Beaulieu] 
repaired to Italy, that sink of luxury and volup- 
tuousness. Here he met the remains of the once 
charming Campioni, so well recorded in the tablets 
of intrigue by Count H{aslan]g, and many of the 
English nobility” (viii. 180). 

“We are well assured that he [Thomas Medli- 
cott] passed the last evening with Signora Cam- 
pioni before she went abroad, when she presented 
our hero with Count Hf{asla]ng’s (diamond) heart 
as a pledge of her affection ”’ (xi. 515). 

“ Woffington was about the same period in 
her high career of making captives; and we 
have some reason to believe he [Sir Henry 
Gould], for a time, wore her chains, till Campioni 
ransomed him with his own treasure, at a very 
high price” (xiii. 570). 

** Signiora [sic] Campioni....was then reckoned 
one of the most beautiful Italians in England ”’ 
(xvi. 345). 

Since there are other references in the 
same magazine to the fact that Peg Woffing- 
ton, Fanny Murray, and Signora Campioni 
were contemporaries, it is quite probable 
that the last lady was dancing at the Opera- 
House in London between 1748 and 1750, 
which is the date indicated by Casanova’s 
‘Mémoires.’ Some confirmation of this is 
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given in the ‘** Memoirs | of the | celebrated 
'Miss Fanny Murray. | Dublin | 1759,” 
vol. ii. pp. 23-4, 35, where the famous 
beau, Robert Tracy (whose connexion with 
Madame Campioni is also mentioned several 
times in The Town and Country Magazine), 


is alleged to have had an amour with the) 


Italian opera-dancer a little while before 
his marriage with the “ egg-girl ’? Susannah 
Owens, which event took place at Keith’s 
Chapel on 4 Aug., 1748. (Cf. ‘ Walpole’s 
Letters,’ Toynbee, ii. 338-9; ‘N. & Q..’ 
5 Sept., 1896.) Signora Campioni is also 
mentioned as an early contemporary of 
Fanny Murray in the same ‘ Memoirs,’ 
vol. il. p. 59. 

Is there any collection of Opera-House 
playbills circa 1748-50 ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JUNE 9TH, 1870. 


(See ante. pp. $1, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182, 
203, 228, 243. 262, 284, 301, 323, 344.) 


ALTHOUGH the voyage to England was a 
rough one, Dickens had not been three days 
at sea before his health began to improve. 
He and Dolby landed at Liverpool in a little 
over eight days, on the Ist of May, 1868. By 
express arrangement there were no friends to 
meet him on his arrival at Euston, and Dolby 
describes it as “ something almost ludicrous 
to see Mr. Dickens walk out of the station, 
bag in hand, on his way to Charing 
Cross Station for Gadshill.” Although his 
arrival in London had been kept quiet, 
the villagers at Higham had got to know 
of it, and had made plans to take the horses 
out of his carriage and drag him on to his 
own house. In order to avoid this Dickens 
had the carriage sent to Gravesend, but the 
villagers were not to be ‘“‘done”: they 
turned out, some on foot, some in market- 
earts and gigs, and escorted him along the 
road with shouts of welcome, the houses 
being decorated with flags. The following 
day being Sunday, the bells of his own 
church rang out a peal after the morning 
service in honour of his return. 

Dickens was once more full of his old 
brightness and vivacity. Writing to his 
Boston friends, he jokingly told them he 
‘*was brown beyond belief,’ and 
“caused the greatest disappointment in all 
quarters by looking so well. My doctor was quite 
broken down in spirits on seeing me for the first 


time. ‘Good Lord! seven years younger,’ said 
the doctor, recoiling.” 
| To his joy, the closing of the Americar 
/accounts revealed a state of affairs far in 
excess of his anticipations. Seventy-six 
readings had been given, and after deducting’ 
all expenses, including the cost of converting 
the greenbacks into gold. which was nearly 
40 per cent, there was left to him a profit 
of 20,0007. If gold had been at par, the 
profits would have been nearly 38,0v01. 
Before leaving for America Dickens had 
resolved on giving a series of farewell readings. 
on his return, and while at Boston he 
received word from Messrs. Chappell that 
they agreed to pay him the sum of 8.0001. 
and all expenses for one hundred readings, 
a proposition assented to by him by return 
of post. Although it was a fatal mistake for 
Dickens, in his state of health. to have 
agreed to this, Forster most rightly vindi- 
cates him from any charge of avarice :— 
““No man could care essentially less for mere 
money than he did. But the necessary provision 
for many sons was a constant anxiety ; he was 
proud of what the readings had done to abridge 
this care; and the very strain of them—under 
which it seems that his health had first given way. 
and which he always steadily refused to connect 
especially with them—had also broken the old 
confidence of being at all times available for his 
higher pursuit. What affected his health only 
he would not regard as part of the question either 
way. ‘That was to be borne as the lot, more or 
less, of all men; and the more thorough he 
could make his feeling of independence, and of 
ability to rest, by what was now in hand, the 
better his final chances of a perfect recovery 
would be. That was the spirit in which he 
entered on his last engagement. It was an oppor- 
tunity offered for making a particular work really 
complete before he should abandon it for ever.’” 
Dickens had intended to rest as much as 
possible before commencing his final readings, 
but Wills had a severe accident in the 
hunting field, with concussion of the brain, 
so that Dickens had to take charge of All 
the Year Round. In this he decided to 
establish a new series, and to make it as 
attractive as possible by writing more for 
it himself. He also resolved to discontinue 
the Christmas numbers, not on account of 
their ceasing to be successful, but because 
they had found so many imitators. Those 
who are old enough will remember his novel 
mode of advertising these by placarding the 
title in every available space for weeks 
before the date of issue. This was done 
with the greatest secrecy, so that while 
people wondered what could be the meaning 
of * Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,’ or * Mugby 
Junction,’ or ‘No Thoroughfare’ stuck 
about London and the provinces, no one 
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knew it to be the title of Dickens’s Christmas 
number. In time, however, others, and 
notably S. O. Beeton, adopted the same 
plan, so the novelty originated by “ Boz” 
ceased to be one. By giving up his Christ- 
mas number Dickens abandoned a_ big 
source of revenue, but the labour involved 
was considerable, and he declared that the 
work of planning and arranging was almost 
equal to the labour of writing a long book. 
The success of the last number, ‘ No 
Thoroughfare,’ published at Christmas, 1867, 
was unique. As every one knows, it was 
a joint piece of work with Wilkie Collins, 
who during Dickens’s absence in the States 
had transformed it into a play for Fechter. 
with a view to which enterprise it had been 
planned from the outset. The Adelphi, 
where I saw it twice, was packed night 
after night; andthe play was translated 
into French, and produced in Paris at the 
Vaudeville with a success equal to that in 
London. Dickens went over to superintend 
the rehearsals and to assist at the first 
representation, and returned highly de- 
lighted. The effect. of these performances 
was to send the sale of the number up by 
leaps and bounds, and this continued until 
the new year was far advanced. 


Another part of the time prior to the 
readings was occupied by Dickens in carry- 
ing out the request of his friend Chauncy 
Hare Townshend, who died while he was 
away in America, that he would examine a 
bequest of some papers on matters of 
religious belief, and make a selection for 
publication. These were issued in 1869. 
That part of the summer which he had 
free he gave over to lovely excursions 
from Gadshill, where he had visits from 
many American friends, including the 
beloved Longfellow and his daughters 
and the Eliot Nortons. Among London 
friends he had with him Charles Kent and 
Dolby. They would all go out together 
for the entire day. Dickens, ever mindful 
of the comfort of his guests, followed a plan 
of his own. ‘There were no large lunch 
baskets, but every one carried his own 
lunch in a small basket, which was packed 
with all the necessaries of a midday meal; 
and as nothing—not even the pepper, salt, 
mustard, or corkscrews—was_ ever for- 
gotten, the petty worries and annoyances 
so common at picnics were avoided. A 
favourite spot with Dickens for these 
excursions was Blue Bell Hill. 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 
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A RUNIC CALENDAR. 
VIcTORIA AND ALBERT Museum. Room 132, 
(See ante, pp. 261, 285, 321.) 


THE pictorial objects remain to be con- 
sidered. Those referring to the signs of the 
Zodiac are too familiar to need any explana- 
tion, and the others may be divided into 
three groups — domestic, agricultural, and 
ecclesiastical. The meaning of the domestic 
and agricultural objects is fairly obvious 
in the majority of cases, but the interpreta- 
tion of the ecclesiastical objects has occa- 
sioned a considerable amount of trouble. 
The general rule seems to have been to 
place the picture immediately over its corre- 
sponding date ; but when this is impractic- 
able, owing to the want of space when several 
objects have to be drawn opposite neigh- 
bouring dates, the object is then placed as. 
near to its date as possible, and the correct 
date indicated by a prolongation on the top 
of the rune. On some calendars these pro- 
longations take three forms—a complete 
cross, and crosses with the right-hand and 
left-hand members removed respectively :— 


One of these marks is used exclusively to 
denote the great festivals, such as those of 
Christ and the Virgin; another is used for 
the festivals of the Apostles ; and the other 
for those of the minor saints. On the 
calendar under consideration it seems that 
no such rule has been observed, but the three: 
signs appear to have been used indiscrimi- 
nately. 

The festivals of the Virgin are all repre- 
sented by a queen’s crown, and in the 
majority of cases a bunch of flowers is found 
close by. These may be of agricultural 
significance, but the repeated concurrence 
of the crown and flowers has led to the latter 
being interpreted as referring to the same 
festival as the crown. 

A drinking-horn denotes a feast day, 
and an inverted horn the end of a feast. 
This idea is also used in the case of a boat, 
which denotes the opening of the sailing 
season ; and an inverted boat, which denotes 
the time of the year when navigation is no 
longer safe. 

The saints’ days are indicated in various 
ways. A papal crown denotes the festival 
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of a pope; a crosier, mitre, or cope the festival of a bishop or an abbot, somewhat indis- 
criminately. Martyrs are represented in some cases by the implements used for their 
martyrdom, and other saints by objects which tradition has connected with them. 

In the table which follows is given a complete list of all the objects depicted, excepting 
only the signs of the Zodiac, together with the date, significance, and brief items of interest. 


ee. Significance. Remarks. 


| 
= 
van, | 

1+ Knife and horn. | | The Feast of the Circum- The drinking-horn denotes a feast. 


cision. 
6+ Horn and three The Feast of the Epiphany. | The crowns refer to the Magi. 


Killed about 1150. Canonized 115s. 
“Ting”? is equivalent to the Anglo-Saxon 
gemot.”’ 


and tripod. 


crowns. 

13+ Crowned head, | ‘St. Knut. There appears to be some confusion her= between 

and inverted The cessation of Christmas | several Knuts. The crown seems to refer to 

horn. feasting. m4 Knut, King of Denmark (July 10), who is 

| possibly substituted for another Knut (Jan. 

| | 13), whose name is found in modern Swedish 

| | calendars. Thereis yet a third Knut (Jan. 7). 

19+ Crosier, St. Henry .. oe | Bishop of Upsala and patron saint of Finland. 
! 


Winter ‘‘ Ting” .. 


25+ Sword and bow. The Conversion of St. Paul. | Beheaded 66, The sword was the usual symbol 

| | of St. Paul, and appears in the arms of the 
i | City of London, St. Paul being the patron of 
| its cathedral. (The association of this symbol 
with Wat Tyler is fallacious.) 


24. Crown, flowers | Candlemas. or the Purifica- St. Blasius (Feb. 3) was usually denoted by a 


and horn. | tion of the Virgin. , hunting-horn ; but the horn Shown here pro- 
| | bably refers to the Purification. 
9+ Forceps, St. Apollonia . St. Apollonia was tortured by having her teeth 
and netting A reminder to mend and extracted. See ois Bequest, V. & A. M., 
needle, | make fishing nets. — Room 131, No, 1229 
15+  Crosier, St. Sigfrid .. . The English bishop of Vaxj6, who introduced 
and axe. | A reminder to cut firew. ood | Christianity into Sweden. Died 1030. Can- 
| before the sap begins to) onized 1158. 
rise. 


Apostle. Commemorated here as Bishop of 
Antioch. Crucified head downwards 65. 
There is a tradition that St. Peter throws hot 
stones on the land to thaw it. 


-22+ Key, and stone. |St. Peter... 


“24+ Axe, Matthias Apostle. Beheaded. 
and fish. A reminder that pike can 
Mar | easily be caught now. 
1+ Ecclesiastical (St. Albinus.. Died 549, 
vestment. | | 
4 Man’s head ..|/? .. 
7+ Leg andarm .. SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, The reason for these symbols is obscure. 
8 Shuttle (7)... ? ae .s 5% .. If this object is a shuttle, it is probably a remin- 
der to make clothes for the bare arm and leg of 
Mar. 7, in view of the approaching outdoor 
work. 
12+ | Papal crown .. St. Gregory ee ..| Pope. Died 604. 


13 ~=Budding tree .. | An indication of the ap- 
proach of spring. | 
17 Convent .. St. Gertrude ns . , Abbess of Nivelles. Died 660. 
19 jPig .. ..|A reminder that the pigs 
| which have been fed all | 
H the winter may now be 
| turned out. 


21 | Crosier, St. Benedict 
and plough. | An agricultural reminder. 


Founder of the Order of Benedictines. Died 543. 
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Crown, Annunciation. 
and barrel. A reminder to brew the, 
| March ale. } 
Snake .. .. A reminder that snakes | 
| begin to come out now. | 
Eeclesiastical (St. Harald .. 
vestment, | 
and boat. |A reminder that sailing is 
now safe. 
Mitre, | St. Ambrose “i .. Bishop of Milan. Died 397. 
and harrow. | An agricultural reminder. 
Crossed sticks, | St. Tiburtius (7) .. .. Brother-in-law of St. Cecilia. Martyred. 
Tree and flower. | A seasonal indication. | 
Man, lance, and | St. George .. ae = Martyred 303. 
horse. | 
Bird on tree, St. Mark .. ne .. Evangelist. Died 63. 
and lion. | | 
Goose and egg. ; An agricultural reminder. | Apostles. St. Philip, crucified head downwards 
S80. St. James, stoned 63. 
' Two men’s SS. Philip and James .- The cross and flag may refer to the Invention of 
heads, cross the Cross (May 3). 
and flag. 
' Sword, St. Pancratius aa .. Beheaded, at the age of fourteen, 304. 
and tripod. “Ting”  .. .. See Jan. 19. 
Crowned head,!St. Erik .. He .. Erik IX., King of Sweden. Killed at Upsala 
and ear of Anagricultural reminder. 1160. 
barley. | 
Papal crown St. Urban .. ee .. Pope. Martyred 230. 
and rose. 
Girl, St. Petronilla ae .. | Tradition makes her the daughter of St. Peter ; 
and milk Possibly these two refer but the name should excite suspicion. 
vessel. to the making of cheese. 
Cauldron, and == St. Erasmus es .. Bishop of Naples. Killed, by having his bowels 


brace and bit. 


‘Bunch of fruit. 
Angler 


' Crosier, 
ana fork. 


Book, 
and 2 plants 
(swedes ?). 


i | 
‘Lamb and flag. | 


Maypole (?).. 


| Key and sword. 


‘Crown and 
bunch of 
flowers. 
Lance, and 
scythe. 


| wound out on a windlass, 303. ; 

| | The substitution of the brace and bit is curious ; 
| | but the notion of a rotating object turned by 
| ' means of a cranked handle is preserved. 

St. Medard .. a -- Bishop of Noyon, France. 


A reminder of the beginning | 
of salmon fishing. | 


St. Eskil .. - .. | Archbishop of Lund, Sweden. Died 1181. 
A one to manure the | 
and. | 


St. Botolph 


ae English abbot. Died 750. 
An agricultural reminder. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


St. John the Baptist. | 


‘Midsummer Day .. .. | The curious object shown here may be a may~ 
pole, which is still erected in Sweden on Mide 
summer Day. a festival second only in import= 


ance to Christmas. 
/ SS. Peter and Paul .. | Apostles and martyrs. This is the date of the 
| | pe-burial of their supposed remains, 258, and 
| not that of their death. 
| The Visitation of the Virgin | Invented 1389. 
| 
| | 
St. Knut .. als King and patron saint of Denmark. Killed at 
A reminder to cut the hay. Odense, 1086. See Jan. 13. 


E. CHAPPELL. 


(To be continued.) 


‘Date. 

Mar. 

25-4 
| 
| 28 
April. 
| 1+ 

4+ 

14+ 

23 

25+ 

May. 

1+ 

12+ 

18 

25-4 

31+ 

s 

24+ 

— 

July. 

2+ 

j 
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A Sayrnc asBout PHYSICIANS: 
fORUM SUCCESSUS INTUETUR. ERRORES 
AUTEM TELLUS OPERIT.”—This adage, intro- 
duced by the words “ Quidam etiam ex 


antiquis de Medicis dicebat,’’ was quoted at 


8S. i. 29 by Mr. Jonnson Baty, who asked 

. for its source. 
has appeared. That useful work of refer- 
ence, Langius’s ‘ Polyanthea,’ ed. novissima, 
Lugd., 1659 (my own copy with three other 
folios was bought at Prof. Mayor’s sale for 
two shillings), has, s.7. ‘Medicina,’ col. 
1756, 

** Nicocles Medicos foelices nominabat, quoniam 
‘successus quidem ipsorum sol intuetur, errores 
autem tellus operit, Ant. part. 1. serm. 56. Meliss. 
Mae. serm. 50.” 

On referring to Conrad Gesner’s edition of 
the ‘Loci Communes’ of the so-called 
Antonius Melissa (Melissa was apparently the 
title of his compilation) and of Maximus 
Confessor, Ziirich, 1546, I find the Greek 
to be NixoxAjs iatpors €Xeyer, 
OTe pev exiTvyias attav 6 Tas 
Se yi) Gesner’s Latin 
rendering, with one unimportant difference, 
was given by Langius. The Greek just 
quoted is found again as No. 217 of the 
*Florilegium Monacense,’ near the end of 
vol. iv. of Meineke’s edition of Stobeus’s 
*Florilegium.’ G. E. Benseler, in his edition 
of Pape’s ‘ Worterbuch der griech. Eigen- 
namen,’ does not attempt to identify the 
Nicocles in question. 

EpwWarpd BeENSsLy. 
Univ. Coll, Aberystwyth. 


SamMuEL Derrick: THOMAS WILKES.— 
An extraordinary mistake in connexion 
with Samuel Derrick has been committed by 
R. W. Lowe in his ‘ Bibliographical Account 
of English Theatrical Literature,’ and re- 
peated by the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ Both authorities state that Derrick, 
under the pen-name of Thomas Wilkes, 
wrote ‘A General View of the Stage,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1759. He did nothing 
of the kind. Wilkes was a real, if some- 
what obscure individual. He was living in 


Dublin in 1773, and wrote letters at that | 
period on theatrical topics to David Garrick, | 
published in ‘ The Garrick Correspondence,’ | 
1. 530-31. The following obituary notice of. 


him appeared in The Dublin Evening Post 
for 15 June, 1786, No. 1313 :— 


“Tuesday evening, at his lodgings in Michael’s 
lane, Mr. Thomas Wilkes, author of ‘ A General 
View of the Stage,’ and editor of ‘ Swift’s Letters,’ 
&e., &c, Educated at the University of Oxford.” 


Sou 


T cannot find that any answer | 


It would be difficult to say how this 
blunder arose. To my own knowledge, the 
late Robert W. Lowe, both as bibliographer 
and theatrical historian, exercised particu- 
lar caution, and was the last man to jump 
| to a conclusion. W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Dublin. 


Torane. ’—The reviewer (ante, p. 219) of 
vol. xiii. of the ‘Cambridge Modern History ’ 
(Genealogical Tables, &c.) asks for an expla- 
nation of the entry Maurice ‘‘a totane’’ in 
Table 17. The individual meant is Maurice 
FitzJohn Fitzgerald, called Maurice Dubh, 
z.e., the black (either from the colour of his 
hair or from his morose disposition), and also 
Maurice a totane, t.e., Maurice of the burn- 
ings, Anglo-Irish, from Irish a(n)=the, and 
toitedn (gen. toitdin)=a burning ; root toit= 
smoke. He is so called in a letter from Sir 
Wm. Fitzwilliam to Cecil, 17 May. 1562, 
in ‘ Cal. State Papers Irel., 1509-73,” p. 194, 
and elsewhere; see Index to ‘ Calendar,’ 
s.v. * FitzDesmond, Sir Maurice Atotane.’ 

R. D. 


CHEEK.”—In J. M. Callwell’s 
book upon ‘ Old Irish Life’ in County Gal- 
way are some extracts from the ancient 
records of the municipal council of the 
town of that name. In one of these—the 
precise date of which is not stated, but which 
apparently belongs to the late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century—-it is chronicled 
that by ‘the wholle assent of the Counsaille ”’ 
it was determined that if any person should 
speak any ‘‘ingerous”’ (injurious ?) or 
slanderous words or “ cheke ”’ to the mayor, 
he should forfeit one hundred shillings and 
his body be put in prison. I think this very 
early example of the use of the word * cheek” 
in the sense of impudence deserves a note. 
The earliest instance in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is a 
quotation from Marryat (1840). 

H. D. 


ELIZABETH, DOWAGER COUNTESS OF CLAN- 
carty.—The record of a ‘ fashionable ” 
marriage at St. George’s-in-the-East, Middle- 
sex, such as even a West-End church might 
covet, is of too rare a kind to remain un- 
noticed. 

The parish register (p. 317, No. 1035) 
records that 

“the Right Honourable Elizabeth Countess 
Dowager Clancarty of the Kingdom of Ireland of 
‘this Parish Widow and Charles Caliste Anselme 

Macarty More of the City of Cambray in french 
Flanders & Captain in Barndick’s Regiment of 
Foot in the French service now lying in the said 
City Batchelor ” 
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were married in the church by licence 7 Octo- | educated people in England? It has cer- 
ber, 1775, by Wm. Colby, curate, in the | tainly not the support of the ‘ Oxford English 
presence of Thomas Fearnley and Thos. | Dictionary,’ from which the work referred to 
Lacon. DanteL HIPWELL. above is stated to be adapted. TT. F. D. 


GENDER.’ —Under 3 the ‘N.E.D.” says : 
Transferred. Sex. Now only jocular.”’ 
But the new Protection of Animals Act of Oucries. 
1911, in its first schedule (6), states :— 

“The knacker shall enter in a book kept for | We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
the purpose such a full and correct description of | formation on family matters of only private interest 
the colour, marks, and gender of every animal | to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
delivered to him as may clearly distinguish and | in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


identify the same,” «ec. 

— G. KRUEGER. Rosin Hoop Socrery.—What was the 

sien constitution or raison d’étre of this society, 


and why was it so called? Dr. Axon 
(‘ Laneashire Gleanings,’ p. 325) alludes to 
it as ‘‘ the famous Robin Hood Society, of 
which Burke and Goldsmith were in later 
years members.” Archery would be little 
Smr,—Since the death of General de Charette | _the way of either of those w orthies ; 
many inquiries have been made as to who has|if it was a debating club, how came it to 
taken his place as chief of the Pontifical Zouaves, | bear the name of the renowned outlaw ? 
and what has become of the banner of the Sacred | I can only connect them on the conjecture 
Heart, which was in his possession, and under | that the society was regarded as a quiver 
which the volunteers of the West (who were tt £ eh 
recruited from the ranks of the disbanded Ponti- contaiming hetoric ome 
fical Zouaves) fought so heroically at Laigny. and the prince of archers its appropriate if 
I am now requested by the senior officer of | figurative patron. J. B. McGovern. 
the regiment to ask you to be so kind as to publish St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
in your columns the following details, which have 
already been published by him in the French TERESA MERCANDOTTI.—I wish to know 
Press: In accordance with the dying wish of |the date of the death of this lady. and 
General de Charette, the banner was confided to where a portrait of her can be seen. There 


the keeping of the senior officer of the Pontifical . . 
Zouaves—the Count le Gonidee de Traissan— | Used to be one in Duff House, Banff (in 


but he died some three months after General de | Which she was painted with ringlets), and 
Charette, and it was then placed in the keeping of | it is said that there is another in the library 
« ssin—who now holds it, as chief o 
Pentifical Zouaves.—Believe me yours faithfully, be identified now. She was the daughter 
Bartle TEELING (Pontifical Zouaye). | Of an officer in the Spanish army, and when 
A. N. Q. | her father was killed in battle, the third 
Earl Fife, an officer in the same regiment, 
MoperN IpEa.’’—/ undertook to educate her, then a young child. 
“The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current | She was trained to be an opera dancer, and 
English,’ which, according to the title-page,|on her appearing in the Italian opera in 
is “‘ adapted from” the Oxford Dictionary,’ London she was greatly admired by the 
may be supposed to give the most recent and | dandies of the reign of George LV. She eloped 
authoritative method of pronunciation. In| with one of them, Mr. Hughes Ball Hughes, 
it I find that the word “idea” should be) who was so wealthy that he was called the 
pronounced idér. The authors of this work | ‘* Golden Ball.” The Times of 8 April, 1823, 
would therefore seem to adopt as ‘‘ current | says they were married in the church of 
English ” what, in the northern part of the! Banff after proclamation of banns, but they 
kingdom at all events, is still considered a had not been six weeks in the parish, and 
vulgarism. Along with many others, I} the minister was liable to be punished. 
had hitherto looked upon the pronunciation | Local tradition says that to ensure secrecy 
idear (or idér) as belonging to the same class as | the marriage took place on a wooded island 


PontTiFicaAL ZOUAVES AND THE BANNER 
OF THE Sacred Heart.—The following 
interesting letter is taken from The Daily 
Telegraph of April 5th :— 

TO THE Epiror oF ‘THE Daily TELEGRAPH.’ 


“TIndiar,”’ * Mariar,’’ &c., for India, Maria, and | in the river Deveron, which is the boundary 
similar words. Are we to believe that this) between Banff and Aberdeen, and _ that, 
usage, which we had supposed was confined | besides the principals and the officiating 
to Cockney nursery-maids and such like, is | minister, there were present only the mother 
regularly and properly to be found among | of the bride and Earl Fife. For his services 
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the minister got 100 guineas from the bride- 
groom. The married couple took up their 
abode in Paris: and The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine says that Hughes died at St. Germains 
on 13 March, 1863. 

JOHN LL.D. 


Aberdeen. 
Sanctuary SeEats.—I am writing a 
short article on ‘Sanctuary,” and am 


desirous of information as to where the 
ancient “‘sanctuary seats” or ‘ Fridstols”’ 
are to be found. I am aware of Hexham 
and Beverley. There are also seats at Cor- 
hampton, Chewton Mendip, and Halsham. 
Can any reader supply me with information 
ve the last-named three ? 
ARTHUR W. MILLAR. 
226, St. Margaret’s Road, Bradford. 


CoorErR’s ‘ ATHEN-& C'ANTABRIGIENSES.’ — 
I should be glad if any one having notes 
or corrections to this work would com- 
municate with me. I have the notes of the 
Jate Henry Bradshaw and Prof. John 
E. B. Mayor, which I am incorporating with 
others, and these will be printed and pub- 
lished along with the portion of vol. iii. 
the Coopers had printed, but not published. 
To these will be added a new Index. 

G. J. GRay. 
1, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


MAXIMILIAN I. oF Bavaria: FRIEDRICH, 
DUKE OF SAxEe-ALTENBURG.—I hope some 
courteous fellow-reader will kindly furnish me 
with the names of the parents and grand- 
parents (on both sides) of (a2) Maximilian I., 
{Xing of Bavaria, and his wife, Wilhelmina 
of Hesse-Darmstadt; (6) Friedrich, Duke 
of Saxe-Altenburg, who died in 1834, and his 
wife, Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. I 
should also be glad to know (ec) the con- 
necting links between the above-mentioned 
Maximilian I. and his (paternal) great- 
grandfather (?), Count Christian II. Replies 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 

(Miss) MARSCHALL. 

18, Horton Road, Platt Fields, Manchester. 


IMPRISONMENT IN JERSEY, Isies, 


&c.—Can any of your readers inform me. 
why, in the seventeenth century, political | 


prisoners were so often sent to various 
islands such as Jersey, the Scilly Isles, &e. ? 
Was it because they might there be im- 
prisoned for indefinite periods without 
being brought to trial? I think I have seen 


If this was the case, I should like to know 

if the Isle of Wight belonged to the same 

category. Sir Henry Vane was imprisoned 

there by Cromwell without being brought 

to trial. JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


THE Surrrx ‘‘ sHirF.’’—I shall be very 
much obliged if you will kindly advise me 
as to the correct use of the suffix “shire.” 
I have referred to several atlases and 
encyclopedias, but find that they do not 
agree in regard to this point. For example, 
in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ shire 
is added to the whole of the Welsh counties 
(except Anglesey), but only to two of the 
English counties (Hampshire and Shrop- 
shire), and to none of the Scottish counties. 
I should feel very much indebted to you 
for any information on the subject that you 
could give me. P. STRzZELECKI. 


WHARTON Famity.—Who were the parents 
of Thomas Wharton (1735—1810)who married, 
13 July, 1774, Lady Sophia Henrietta Duff, 
and to what family of Wharton did he 
belong? Thomas Wharton was appointed 
Solicitor of the Excise in September, 1765, 
and one of the Commissioners of the Excise in 
Scotland in November, 1771. Unless these 
two appointments, which are taken from 
The Scots Magazine, refer to different in- 
dividuals, Thomas Wharton must have 
been married twice. as on 24 November, 
1766, the same periodical announces the 
death at Edinburgh of Mrs. Henrietta 
Wharton, wife of Mr. Wharton, Solicitor 
of the Excise, and eldest daughter of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie of Coul. H. A. P. 


“Dicey a child’s diary 
(believed to be that of Mrs. Sherwood, the 
author of ‘ The Fairchild Family ’) of 1779 
occurs this very cryptic passage: ‘* Beer 
diggy doggys were written with a candle 
in a certain place at Stanford. Mine were 
black monkeys behind the Church.” Can 
any reader throw light on this? What are 
Beer diggy doggys ? 

A. Francis STEUART. 


‘THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR,” 1496.— 
Could one of your readers inform me_ if 
Wynkyn de Worde or Pynson printed * The 
Shepherd’s Calendar” in the year 1496? 
The Calendar for 1497 is often quoted (e.g., 
Thos. Wright, Macmillan’s Mag., 1862). but 
Verard’s in 1508 is the earliest I can find 


somewhere that these places were in some in many lists, including that of the Biblio- 
sense, or to some extent, outside the juris- | graphical Society. 
diction of the law courts of the mainland. | 


HERBERT G. HAYNE. 
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CoacHING Soncs.—I am anxious to collect 
a number of old coaching songs, and should 
esteem it a favour if you or any of your 
readers could tell me where I should be 
likely to find any. I especially want the 
song in which the following verse appears :— 
The team trots merrily o’er the road, 

The rattling bars have charms ; 
Eleven and four is our average load, 

And we change at ‘‘ The Coachman’s Arms.” 
With spirits gay we mount the box, the tits up to 

the traces, 
Our elbows squared, our wrists turned down, dash 
off at awful paces. 
T have also found mention of songs called 
‘The Swell Dragsman’ and ‘The Bonny 
Owl,’ which were popular on the “‘ road,” but 
have been unable to discover the words. 
(Miss) V. Witson. 
285, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
[See 8 S. ix. 515; x. 80, 125.] 


‘*STATIO BENE FIDA CARINIS.’’—I have 
not been ‘able to discover the locus classicus 
for this. It occurs in a recent administra- 
tion report on an Indian harbour. Can 
some reader help me ? L. L. K. 

{An allusion evidently to the 
Insula dives opum, Priami dum regna manebant, 


Nune tantum sinus et statio male fida carinis. 
Mn.,” ii. 23.] 


THE Lapy Mary Grey AND THOMAS 
Keryes.—Miss Strickland, in her ‘ Tudor and 
Stuart Princesses,’ in ‘“ Bohn’s Historical 
Library,” p. 164, refers to the Sergeant Porter 
Thomas Keyes as boasting of 
“some distant connection with Queen Elizabeth 
herself, as he was kinsman to the prosperous 
family of the Knollys, with whom the daughter of 
Mary Boleyn, Katherine Carey, had married ”’ ; 
and again at p. 165:— 

“As his kinsman was the queen’s cousin, why 
should her Majesty object to her kinswoman 
wedding him, who was alrcady allied to her?” 

Thomas Keyes was the son of Richard 
Keyes of East Greenwich by Mildred, the 
widow of John Diggs of Barham, Kent, 
daughter of Sir John Scott of Scott’s Hall, 
Kent, through which family he could claim 
a common descent with Queen Elizabeth 
and Lady Mary Grey from the Woodvilles. 

In Drake’s ‘Hundred of Blackheath’ 
there is a foot-note, p. 188, stating that 
last prioress of Clerkenwell was Isabel, 
daughter of Richard Sackville by his wife Isabel, 
danghter of John Diggs of Barhain. Richard was 


brother of John Sackville, M.P. for East Greenwich, 
who married Anne Boleyne, great-aunt of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

Harris’s ‘ History of Kent’ gives an 
account of the Sackville family, but although 
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he has the marriage of Richard Sackville 
and Isabel Diggs, it is their son John who 
Which is 


marries a Margaret Bullen. 
correct ? R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


Tue Brack Bear” at SOUTHWELL.— 
This is a large stone animal—black with age 
—in a room over the south-east choir chapel, 
and is more like an elephant than a bear. 
It was possibly on the choir gable of the 
Norman church, as there are similar animals 
on each of the transept gables; but I should 
be glad of any authentic particulars as to the 
original position, and whether it was ever 
on the original gable of the thirteenth- 
century choir. If so, when was it taken 
down? The choir roof has been altered 
four times, the present one being the fifth 
level. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Mumtaz Manau.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to the source of the story of the 
favourite wife of the Moghul emperor Shah 
Jehan, who built the Taj Mahal at Agra? 
I want full particulars of her life and the 
circumstances under which the memorial 
was erected. RicHarD WILSON. 


[See 3S. viii. 5389; ix. 70, 150; x. 260.] 


WoMEN AS CHURCHWARDENS.—Although 
® woman can be called upon to serve as a 
churchwarden, this is understood to be very 
unusual. What reasons have been held 
sufficient for a vicar’s appointing a woman 
as his warden—more particularly in any 
parish where there are competent men 
parishioners ? ARMIGER. 


‘Bite AGAIN AND BITE BiccER.’—I shall 
be glad to learn where I can find a dialect 
poem thus entitled. It begins :— 

As aw hurried through t’ tawn t’ me wark. 
JAMES W. WALKER. 
Chicago. 


Meso - Gotuic.— The ‘Authors’ and 
Printers’ Dictionary,’ by F. H. Collins, 
gives ‘‘Meso-Gothic, not Me-, Me-.” 
What reason or authority is there for this ? 

H. Brompy. 

University, Melbourne. 


Tue First Corrre-HousE KEEPER.—The 
first coffee-house in England was _ started 
by Henry Jacobs at ‘*The Angel,” parish 
of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford. He after- 
wards removed to Southampton Buildings, 
Holborn, 1671. When did he die, and 
who were his descendants ? Dates would 
be especially valued. P. Jacoss, 
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“ THRuMS”’: HUSH, YE PRETTY WARBLING | UNDERTAKER’S BLACK LADDER.”’—The 
cHorr.’’—I should be extremely obliged following words occur in chap. x. of * Hard 
if you would explain to me the following | Times’ in describing Stephen Blackpool's 
passage in George Eliot's ‘The Mill on the | place of abode :— 

Floss,’ book i. chap. viii, at the end: an) “It was in one of the many small streets for 
‘egg hoiled hard....and coloured with | which the favourite undertaker....kept a black 
thrums.”’ I do not understand the exact 

y groping up and down th arrow stair 
meaning of the latter words. might slide out of this working world by the 

In the following (ninth) chapter of the | windows.” 

a music | Was there or is there any general custom 
is this song taken from, and how does its Jadder” for this gruesome purpose, or was 
first stanza run ? - (Dr.) LEYKAUFF. it peculiar to Coketown ? 

Nuremberg, Menschelstrasse 54. R. A. P 

Thrums are waste ends of thread from the 
warp in weaving—then waste bits of stuff: boiled THE DISASTER AT Ru&, 1627.—Some time 
in the water with the egg, the dye comes out ago I copied a letter from the Duchess of 


Rutland about Rhé, dated 10 Oct.. 1627. 
BraNpING oF Hounps.—It appears that | Can any reader give the reference ? 
Augustus IIT., King of Poland and Elector J. M. BULLOCH. 


of Saxony, who died 1763, had his stag-} 128, Pall Mall, S.W. 
hounds branded on their ribs with the mark 
of the crossed swords. Did this branding 


of hounds and sporting dogs obtain in ; 

England to any extent, and if so, in what Replies. 

districts, and when ? 
OSMU NDERLEY. 


J. LANDFEAR Lcecas. 


STONES NEXT CROMLECHS.—At 
the back of the cromlech at Kilmashogue | OTHERWISE Osmotherley, in Alvertonshire, 
in the Dublin district stands a pillar stone. | now part of Yorkshire, described in Bacon's 
Borlase mentions that he found a pillar|‘ Liber Regis,’ 1786, as of exempt juris- 
stone, similarly placed behind a_ small} diction. A vicarage. Patron, ‘ Portionar. 
dolmen buried in a tumulus at Tregiffan in| sive Preb. sive Rectoria de Osmotherley, 
the parish of Buryan, Cornwall. Are there | Propr. Bishop of Durham.”’ Dr. Will. de 
other instances recorded of this conjunction ? | Feriby was appointed master of the hospital 
WittrAmM MacArtTHuR. of St. Mary Magdalene at Bawtry in 1354. 
having exchanged for it the second prebend 
Ropert Batr. (See 11 8. iv. 389.)—| or portion of the church of Osmotherly or 
Pigot’s * Directory.’ 1823, gives a Robert | Osmunderlv ” (Mem. Ripon,’ Surtees 
Ball, “ shipowner,” King Street, Brixham. | Society, ii. 236). a © P. 
Robert Ball, b. 1782, shipowner”’ (pro-| Durham. 
bably son of above), his wife Rebecca and : 
child lost their lives in the wreck of the ship | . The art of discovery depends upon know- 
Griffin of Poole, off the coast of Liverpool, | 2 what books to employ. I tried the use 
8 March, 1810. I shall be glad if any reader of three books, in order to solve this pro- 
could say where the former and latter blem, and believe that [ have the answer. 
Robert Ball were married. F. Pavt. I venture, for once, to show how it is done. 
: 1. ‘The Clergy List..—This has a fairly 
_LoRrD JaccarD.—In the State Papers of complete list of parishes. The only name 
Charles I., Dom. Ser., ceexxix. 45, is the resembling the above is that of Osmotherley ; 
following curious remark, and I shall be glad | the index says that (in 1908) the vicar was 
if any one can throw light upon it. It may the Rev. A. A. Williams. A reference to 
refer to the Jaggard who built the famous| that name gives the post-town as being 
Jaggard’s House” at Corsham, | Northallerton, Yorks. 
1 
2. The ‘Inquisitiones post Mortem’ gives 
1636, July 26th.—George Garrard to Edward a large Ase of re tne in the pone 


Viscount Conway. At Hatfield came Lord Cotting- . ‘ 
ton [with ?] his sword better put on than my Lord teenth century. The only eee resembling 


Jaggard’s.” Osmotherley is Osmunderleye, said to be 
Wm. Jacearp. /|in Yorkshire. But where ? 
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3. Bacon's ‘County Atlas’ now comes in. 
** Osmunderleye ” occurs in the Inquisitiones 
in the company of thirteen other places. | 
I look up these places in Bacon's index, | 
and fail with most of them. But ‘ Welle- | 
bery ’ is obviously Welbury. which I find 
to be about five miles from Osmotherley. 
J think this will do. It took me about half 
an hour. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


In John Ecton’s ‘ Thesaurus Rerum 
Ecclesiasticarum,’ 1742, p. 677, is the follow- 
ing :— 

* Osmotherley V. [St. Peter] alias Osmonderley, 
in Alvertonshire, (of exempt Jurisdiction.) Por- 
tionar, sive Preb. Propr. Bishop of Durham.”’ 
The amount under “ King’s Books” is 
12/. 7s., and that under ‘*‘ Yearly Tenths ”’ 
12s. It is one of the “ Livings Discharged,” 
z.e., from the payment of First-Fruits and 
Tenths, in the “ Arch-Deaconry of Cleave- 
Jand,” in the Diocese of York. 

J. Adams, in his ‘ Index Villaris.’ 1680. 
gives two parishes rated in the ‘ King’s 
Book” at Osmotherley in the Hundred of 
Allerton—one a _ vicarage, the other a 
rectory—rated respectively at 8/. 10s. and 61. 
He also gives Osmotherley in Lancashire, 
in the Hundred of Loynsdale. 

Gough's Camden's ‘ Britannia,” 1789, iii. 
83, says :-— 

* At Osmotherley, near North Allerton, was a 
collegiate church, or rectory, divided into 
three portions. Near it Thomas Holland, duke 
of Surrey, earl of Kent, and lord of Wake, founded 
a Carthusian priory 20 Richard II., but dying 
shortly after in arms against Henry IV. the work 
stopt till Henry VI. confirmed his grants 1440. 
It was valued at 323/. per annum.” 

Alvertonshire, commonly called North 
Alerton (sic), was a small tract watered by 
the little river Wiske, and taking its name 
from the town of North Alverton (ibid.. p. 20). 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Is not this a sixteenth-century spelling of 
Osmotherley, a parish town in the wapentake 
of Allertonshire, near Northallerton, N. 
Riding, Yorkshire? The prebendary of 
Osmotherley is mentioned in records of the 
time of Edward I. Langdale, in his ‘ Topog. 
Dict. of Yorkshire,’ says :— 

“Some have thought this to have been a 
collegiate church; but it seems rather to have 
been a rectory, divided into three distinct parts 
or portions, and it is so rated in the Lincoln 
taxation. But it was afterwards of three sinecure 
portions, and a vicar endowed. Yet in the Arch- 


bishop’s certiticate of all hospitals, colleges, &e., 
anno 37 Hen. VIII., there is ‘the three prebends 
simpters within the parish church of Osmotherley, 
the yearly value 18/.’.—Tanner (? ‘ Notitia Mon- 
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There is another town of Osmotherly 
(without the e) in East Lancashire. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
26, Auriol Road, W. Kensington. 


This is Osmotherley in Yorkshire. The 
rectory of the church was appropriated to 
three portionaries or prebendaries. About 
1536 these were Richard Hilliard, Thomas 
Duke, and Thomas Chamber (see * Valor 
Eccles..’ v. 88). J. B 


Your correspondent will find an interesting 
article on this church, with a copy of a brass 
to John Moore, one of the prebendaries, in 
The Reliquary, October, 1893, by Bishop 
Mitchinson and the editor. BP. R. F. 


AvuTHORS OR EXPLANATIONS WANTED 
(118. v. 230, 336).—2. The ‘* Grand Seignior ” 
is the Sultan of Turkey, * Tyrannus Turci- 
cus’ in Merryweather’s Latin rendering of 
the ‘ Religio Medici,’ and des 
Tures’”’ in the French translation of 1668. 
Neither Moltke nor Greenhill has a note 
on the passage. Can any one say of which 
Sultan the story was told? There is a 
curious parallel in Dickens’s ‘ Uncommercial 
Traveller,’ chap. xi., where a tramp is warned 
by a beadle to leave the town :— 

**Why, blow your little town!’ I ses, ‘ who 
wants to be in it ¥ Wot does your dirty little 
town mean by comin’ and stickin’ itself in the 
road to anywhere ¥ Why don’t you get a shovel 
and a barrer, and clear your town out © people's 
way ?”” 

3. English writers of the seventeenth 
century were so frequently indebted in 
detail to Latin literature that one may be 
justified in suggesting that when Fuller 
was comparing blasphemy in wit to the 
backbone in a lamprey, the removal of 
which makes the flesh more palatable, he 
was influenced by a passage in Plautus’s 
Aulularia,’ 395-6 (II. ix. 1) :— 

Tu, Macherio, 

Congrum murenam exdorsua, quantum potest. 

Cf. Terence. ‘ Adelphi,’ 377-8 (III. iii. 23). 
Paulus Jovius, in chap. xxxi. of his ‘De 
Piscibus’ (a book read by Robert Burton), 
tells us that a friend, when fishing, explained 
to him that the ancients used to ‘* bone” 
lampreys, in order that the absence of bones 
might make them better eating, and gave 
him an ocular demonstration of how to do it. 

6. Quantulacumaque estis, vos ego magna voco, 


is from Ovid, ‘ Amores,’ 3, 15, 14, where the 


astica ’).’ 


words are supposed to be addressed to the 
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walls of Ovid's native town, Sulmo; so there | sent to the college at Valladolid, and in 


is a special appositeness in Johnson’s em- 
ploying them of the garret where a poet) 
lives. EpwarpD BENSLY. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
v. 129),.— 
7. Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop 
vieux. 
Surely this is by Alfred de Musset. It is 
more than thirty years since I read his works, 
but if I remember rightly he says :— 
Je ne crois pas, O Christ, & ta parole sainte, 
Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux. 
ll. Je souffre,”’ &e., is, I believe, from 
the same poem. if 


Ne 


SELBY (YoRKs) Pecutrar Court (10 8S. 
xii. 409.475; 115. i. 37, 97).—It may interest 
some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to know 
that these records have been found. It 
appears that they were in the possession of 
the late Mr. W. W. Morrell, who was in- 
tending to write a history of Selby, and that 
he lent them to the late Canon Raine of 
York. The wills, administrations, &ec., have 
now been printed by the Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Society (vol. xlvii.), and the originals 
deposited in the District Probate Registry, 
York. HENRY FISHWICK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


DREWRIE, PRIEST, EXECUTED AT | 
TyBURN, 25 FEs., 1607 (11 8S. v. 249).— 
Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., in the ‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia.’ Mr. Gillow in his * Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary of the English Catholics,’ 
and Bishop Challoner in his ‘ Memoirs of 


Missionary Priests © tell us nothing as to the 
Venerable Robert Drury’s origin except that | 
he was of a good Buckinghamshire family. | 
On 10 March, 1586/7, one Henry Drury had | 
lately been apprehended and committed | 
to prison in London. He is described as a’ 
young gentleman who, by the death of his | 
father, had recently come into possession of | 
lands worth 300/., and as a most obstinate | 
recusant and receiver of priests and suspected | 
persons. See the Catholic Record Society's | 
Publications, ii, 276. He died at Antwerp | 
shortly before June, 1594 (C.R.S. Publ., v. | 
261). He was probably an elder brother) 
of our Robert. | 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
The ‘D.N.B.’ says that Robert Drury | 
was a Catholic divine, born of a gentleman’s | 


family in Buckinghamshire in 1567. He_ 


was educated at the English College of | 
Douay, then temporarily removed to Rheims, | 
He was, 


where he arrived 1 April, 1588. 


stands 


1593 to England. We are told that he 
resided chiefly in London and its vicinity. 
In 1606 the Government of James imposed 
upon Catholics a new oath. Drury was 
apprehended, brought to trial, and con- 
demned to death for being a priest and 
remaining in this realm contrary to the 
statute of Elizabeth. He refused to save 
his life by taking the new oath, and con- 
sequently was drawn to Tyburn, hanged, 
and quartered on 26 Feb., 1606/7. 

The name is spelt Drewrie in an early 
publication noted at the end of the article 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ by Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. For other details see the article, 
from which the above is taken. 

F. C. WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Cardiff. 

(Mr. A. R. Bayey also refers to the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


MAUREPAS ON MADAME DE POMPADOUR 
(11 8S. v. 228).—In the *‘ Memoirs * of Count 
d’Argenson may be found an account of 
the incident which gave rise to the quatrain 
by Maurepas * qui lui valut sa disgrace.” 

F. Kocu, Jun. 


CUMBERLAND EpiTapH (11 S. v. 210).— 
The lines quoted by Mr. CHAMBERS are in 
Alston Churchyard, Cumberland. The stone 
is now much weathered. On the front there 
is— 

.,..the Memory.... | ....!? Jefferson] | .- 
.-ho.... | of Ja....83 | aged —3 years.” 

There is an entry in the register, ‘‘ Thomas 
Jefferson of Alston bu. Jan. 12, 1783.”’ The 
lines ‘“‘My cutting board’s to pieces split,” 
&e., are on the back of the stone, and are 
readable, though chipped and weathered. 
The version given differs very little from 
what I copied a year or two since. 

Epwin Dopps. 
Low Fell, Gateshead. 


I annex an extract (at pp. 26-7) from 
T. Sopwith’s book entitled ‘* An Account | 
of the | Mining Districts | of | Alston Moor, 

| Weardale, and Teesdale, | in | Cumber- 
land and Durham,” published at Alnwick, 
1833, which will answer Mr. CHAMBERS’S. 


inquiry :— 


Pown of Alston, Cumberland. 
“The church is dedicated to St. Austin, and 
on a commanding situation. In the 
churchyard is the following singular epitaph, 


erected at the expense of the sons of Crispin to 


commemorate an eccentric brother :— 
My cutting board ’s to pieces split. 
My size-stick will no measures meet,” &c. 
Cuas. L. CUMMINGS. 
Sunderland. 
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This epitaph is in the churchyard of Alston. 
Having made Alston my summer residence 
for twenty years, I am pretty familiar with 
the epitaph. but have never yet seen a 
literal, or even a correct, copy of it. Inow 
venture to supply one, copied afresh for 
me a few days ago by my friend the Rev. 
T. C. Crosby, Congregational minister :-— 

My cutting board ’s to pieces split 

My size stick’s will no measures mete 
My rotten last ’s turned into holes 

My blunted knife cuts no more soles 
My hammer’s head ’s flown from y* haft 
No more saint monday’s with the craft 
My nippers, pincers, stirrup and rag 
And all my kit have got the bag 

My lapstone ’s broke, my colours o'er 
My gumelass froze, my paste ’s no more 
My heels sew’d on, my pegs are driven 
I hope I ’m in the road to heaven. 

I may add that the stone is 3 ft. 10 in, 
high by 2ft. 9}in. wide and 4in. thick. 
The name of the shoemaker appeared in 
front, but is now illegible ; all that can be 
traced are the words ‘‘the Memory,” 
Hon,” Ag-d -5 years,” and “‘ his.” The 
epitaph is at the back. Ricup. WELFOoRD. 

Newcastle-upen-Tyne. 


FLEETWOOD OF MISSENDEN: THE KINGs- 
LEY Famiry (11 8. v. 41, 158, 217).—Tnhere 
is one point raised by R. W. B. that I can 
at all events partially answer. I have had 
oceasion to consult several Fleetwood wills, 
and in all the same difficulty has arisen, 
nor does there seem any definite evidence 
to decide either way, while people argue 
differently from such evidence as does exist. 
I allude to the legitimacy of William Fleet- 
wood, Recorder of London, son of Robert 
Fleetwood. I have consulted the wills of 
Robert, of William, William’s son, and the 
Recorder's widow, all without the question 
being cleared up. 

On referring to the life of the Recorder 
in the ‘D.N.B., we find a_ statement 
which ought to settle the matter, viz., 
that William Fleetwood became a free- 
man of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
by patrimony, 21 June, 1557. Just to 
verify references, and get the rule, I wrote 
to the Clerk of the Company, explaining my 
point, and asking his ruling. He most 
cordially answered, and his answer is re- 
markable. He writes that, according to the 
books, William Fleetwood became a freeman 
by apprenticeship 21 January, 1557. This 
presents a remarkable difference from the 
‘D.N.B.’ account, which professes to be 
from the MS. records of the Company. 
I do not attach much importance to the 
date, because in writing June and January 


might be confused—the error, however, 
is not noticed in the errata, nor is it corrected 
in the second edition. The important point 
is the difference between apprenticeship 
and patrimony, of which the letter says: 
** The inference is that Robert was not a free- 
man at the date of the birth of William, or 
that William was not born in wedlock.”’ 
After mentioning that there are no books 
of that date beyond the list of freemen, it 
goes on to say that in order to join by 
patrimony, a person had to have two freemen 
to vouch that from their own personal know- 
ledge the proposed freeman was the son of 
his father. My inference is that the Clerk 
means the legitimate son of his father. So 
far we have but “ inference ’’—and that is 
against the legitimacy of William. 

The main point now is to get the Inq. p.m. 
of Robert, father of William the Recorder. 
I presume that it exists somewhere. Is it 
in London, or Lancashire? That will 
settle all doubts. Up to the present I have 
not found it. A. RHODES. 


CHESHIRE Worps (11 S. v. 287).—Some 
of the hard words can be explained. Throk- 
yng means throcking ; from throck, 7.e., to 
fit or supply with a throck. This (see 
‘E.D.D.’) is the name of the lower part 
of a plough, originally of wood, to which 
the share is fastened. Slenyng should be 
sleuyng (sleving), a variant from the verb 
to slive, i.e., “‘ to repair a wheel by putting 
new felloes to the old spokes.”” Tezeres is the 
plural of tezer (with z for ts, as usual). 7.e. 
tetser, a perversion of tester, a head-stall, or 
sometimes a horse-collar ; both meanings are 
assigned by Cotgrave to the O.F. testiere. 
Crocunes I take to be yokes for oxen: crook 
means (in dialect) a piece of bent timber, 
whence crooken or crucken, to bend or make 
crooked, and cruckened, crooked, bent, or 
twisted. I suspect that weures is allied to 
waver, which means a young tree or a twig. 

Surely a plate-lock is a clicket ; for which 
see the ‘ E.D.D.’ W. SKEAT. 


NOTTINGHAM AS A SURNAME (II S. v. 
169, 237, 276).—The following note relating 
to a family of this name may be of interest. 
It is abstracted from a Chancery suit, 
Thorne v. Yerworth, 1678 (Ch. Pro. before 
1714, Bridges, Bdle. 566, No. 4). 

Christopher Nottingham married Priscilla, 
daughter of Thomas Goddard, citizen and 
merchant taylor of London. They both 
died after 1660 and before 1678, leaving issue 
two children, Thomas and Elizabeth. Chris- 


topher Nottingham was a trustee under the 
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will of his father-in-law (will dated 30 March, 
1660) in respect of certain leasehold property 


| Norfolk Topographer’s Manual, being a Catalogue 


in Whitecross Street and Golden Lane, parcel | 


of the manor of Finsbury. The interest in 
part of this property descended to Thomas 
and Elizabeth Nottingham by virtue of the 
marriage settlement of their mother. They 
sold it before 1678. 

A. J. C. GUIMARAENS. 


** BunkKINs ” (11 S. v. 251) is a character 
in Miss Macnaughtan’s novel ‘The Fortunes 
of Christina McNab.’ K. 


Roman Corns (11 S. v. 226).—Roman 
coins are found in great numbers in all 
Roman camps. Whitaker seems to me to 
be entirely wrong in his supposition that 
hoards of coins are not found in such 
places. A few years ago a large number, 
including 12 early aurei, was exhumed in 
the camp here; and only last year many 
aurei, some 150, were found in Corsto- 
pitum. These also are early in date, 
while about two years ago some late gold 
coins—solidi—were found at the same 
place. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


GABRIEL GRANT, PREBENDARY AND ARCH- 
DEACON OF WESTMINSTER (l11 S. iii. 8).— 
Not having seen any reply to the query of 
3. F. R. B. as to the marriage of this man, 
I think the following from Chester's ‘ Mar- 
riage Licences’ may be opportune :— 

“ Grant, the Right Worshipful Gabriel, D.D., 
Prebendary of Westminster, Vicar of Walthanr- 
stow, and Anne Senior of St. Clement Danes, 35, 
widow of Morgan Senior, Esq., late of Ashton, 
co. Dorset, deceased. At St. Bartholomew near 
the Exchange. 10 February, 1633/4. (Bishop 
of London's Licence.)”’ 

She was his second wife. I have a note that 
his first wife was named Dionisia. My 
interest in this man lies in his connexion with 
Walthamstow, of which place I have con- 
siderable MS. collections. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenne, E.C. 


County BIBLIOGRAPHIES (11 S. iv. 488; 
v. 30, 178, 196, 276, 338).—Although some 
counties possess no proper bibliography, as 
Mr. HUMPHREYS points out in his valuable 
record, yet it is but bare justice to earlier 
workers to point out a reference work of a 
century back which contains useful county 
book lists. I refer to the ‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ 1801-18, See, for 
instance, the volumes on Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire, Wa. JAGGARD, 


of Books and Engravings relating to the 
County, by Samuel Woodward, revised and 
augmented by W. C. Ewing, with Catalogue 
of Drawings, Prints, and Deeds, collated by 
Dawson Turner, 1842. 


R. STEwART Brown. 


Bacon: REGISTER OF BirtH (115. v. 269). 
—The baptism of Francis Bacon is entered 
in the Register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
under the date 25 January, 1560 :— 

Mr. Franciscus Bacon (filius D’m Nicho. Bacon 
Magni Anglie sigilli Custodis). 

The ‘‘ Mr.” is interlined in a somewhat 
different - coloured ink, but is in writing of 
the period. The volume is not the original 
register, but a transcript, made about the 
year 1599. The date of baptism would, of 
course, be 25 January, 1561. 

Frank J. BURGOYNE. 

Brixton. 


The Baptismal Register of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields contains the name of Francis 
Bacon under date 25 January, 1560/1. 
The interlineation suggests some mystery 
connected with the entry, and certain inter- 
esting deductions have been drawn from 
it, which I shall be happy to communicate 
to your correspondent if he cares to write 
to me. E. Bastz Lupron. 

147, Hyde Park Road, Leeds. 

fA. T. W. also thanked for reply.] 


UrsBan V.’s Famity NAME (11 S. iv. 204, 
256, 316. 456, 499, 518; v. 255).-—-At the 
last reference I referred the origin of the 
family of Grimaldi, Princes of Monaco, to 
the village of Grimaud, near St. Tropez. 
By one of those coincidences which are so 
common that they can hardly he called 
curious, I had scarcely returned the proof 
of my “reply ” when I received a copy of 
that excellent journal, The Continental 
Weekly, for 21 March, containing an article 
by the accomplished editor, Mr. H. Villiers 
Barnett. on Beauvallon, the new golfing 
resort near St. Tropez, from which I venture 
to make the following extract :— 

** © Castle-crowned woods ’ is no empty figure of 
speech. Grimaud is hard by—not the antique 
village only, but the ruins of that castle which 
once protected it and was once inhabited by that 
Ghibellino Grimaldi who first effectually smote 
the Saracen usurpers of the land, and who, it 
used to be said but now is denied, was the founder 
of the Princely House of Monaco. The archivists 
of Monaco reject the story on what seems clear 
evidence ; but Ghibellino Grimaldi, that valiant 
soldier out of Genoa, a ‘ man of great heart and 
right magnificent,’ did fight a great victory over 
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the Saracens, and delivered the people from them : 
for which deed William, Count of Marseilles, gave 
him the fringe of the gulf (St. Tropez) in fief and 
reward.” 

The history of the Moors in Spain has been 
often written, but I cannot recall any good 
history in English of the Moors in Provence. 
No more romantic subject could possibly 
be chosen by any one who would explore 
the archives of this region with a view to 
such a narrative. W. F. Pripeaux. 

Villa Paradis, Hyéres. 


SELKIRK Famity (11 S. v. 109, 236).— 
Mr. W. CLrement Kenpaty asks if any- 
thing is known of the Selkirk family. In 
my youth I was told that the real Robinson 
Crusoe was born in Largo, Fifeshire, and 
brought home thither his noted trunk and 
a cocoa-nut shell which he had carved for a 
drinking-cup. This an adiniring visitor had 
taken away from the house said to have been 
his birthplace, but it was only to put on a 
silver rim, with engraved details which I 
cannot now remember. It will not be 
forgotten on the spot. C. C. STOPEs. 


Torrens (11 8S. v. 289).—-The fleeting 
character of a minor politician's is 
strikingly illustrated by the very putting 
of this query, for from thirty to fifty years 
ago there was no better-known name among 
the metropolitan members of the House of 
Commons than that of McCullagh Torrens, 
one of the Liberal representatives of the 
old undivided borough of Finsbury, with 
Andrew Lusk throughout as his colleague, 
from 1865 to 1885. Torrens’s Act” for 
the provision of artisans’ dwellings, by 
which his legislative fame was made, was 
not, as J. D. thinks, “‘ passed by one of 
Disraeli’s ministries,” though it was adopted 
in 1868, when the Conservative statesman 
was Prime Minister for the first time, despite 
the fact that there was a Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons. POLITICIAN. 


The introducer of the Bill that became 
known as ** Torrens’s Act”? (31 & 32 Vict. 
chap. 130) was William Torrens MeCullagh 
(eldest son of James McCullagh of Delville 


The * Torrens Act” was a system of 
registration of title of land which was 
introduced throughout Australia between 
1858 and 1862 by Sir R. R. Torrens, the 
first Premier of South Australia. 

William Torrens McCullagh Torrens, who 
sat for several years in Parliament for various 
constituencies as an independent Liberal, 
introduced more than one Bill dealing with 
social questions, including the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Bill of 1868. He is also known 
by his biography of the second Viscount 
, Melbourne, which was published in 1878. 
Both McCullagh Torrens and Sir R. R. 
Torrens are noticed in vol. lvii. of the 
‘D.N.B.,’ to which J. D. is referred. 

R. L. MoRETON. 


For some account of William McCullagh 
Torrens, M.P., see his autobiography, 
‘Twenty Years in Parliament,’ published 
in 1893; also ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ the memoirs of Viscount Mel- 
bourne, and The Times obituary (1894). 


Upton. 

{[Mr. Francis G. STaLey, Mr. Taos. WHITE, 
Mr. E. F. Row, and other correspondents also 
thanked for kind replies. } 


THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AND PEEL 
CASTLE (8 S. ix. 382, 452; x. 149).—It is 
perhaps a far cry back to 1896, when, under 
my then literary initials J.B. S., [ initiated 
at the first reference, and closed at the last, 
a brief inquiry under this heading, but I 
am desirous to complete that inquiry by the 
following recent discovery. In the* D.N.B., 
xxviii. 246 (former edition), Prof. Tout 
wrote, s.z. Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester’: 
‘* She [the duchess] was imprisoned in the 
Isle of Man. She is said to have been 
imprisoned in Peel Castle until her death.” 
But in vol. x. p. 243 (ed. 1908) the Professor, 
on the evidence adduced by me at the last 
reference (which he quotes), altered the 
sentences thus: ‘‘She was ordered to be 
imprisoned and ‘She is erroneously said 
to have been imprisoned.” Thus causa 
finita est, and ‘N. & Q.’ should record the 
fact as well as the * D.N.B.’ 


and Jane Torrens of Dublin), a graduate of 
Trin. Coll., Dublin, and a member of the | 
Irish and English Bars. In Parliament he | 


represented Dundalk from 1847 to 1852, and, | 


after being member for Great Yarmouth for 
a short time, he represented Finsbury 
(London) for twenty years. It was in 1863, 
before going to Finsbury, that he took his 
mother’s name, and was thereafter McCullagh 
Torrens. For an account of his career see 
te Wis 


J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


ABBEY OF AUMONE (11 8S. v ).—This 
| Cistercian house was founded (as the six- 
| teenth on the roll of the Order) on 28 June, 
/1121, by some monks who came direct 
'from the original mother house at Citeaux 
| (see Father Janauschek’s great work, 


229 


_—— 


|‘ Origines Cistercienses,’ Vienna, 1877, vol. i. 
|p. 


10, and the elaborate ** genealogy ” of 
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all Cistercian houses at the end). The name 
is a French form of its first name ‘“‘ Elee- 
mosyna,”” said to have been given to it by | 
reason of the lavish gifts made to it by its 
founders. For a list of works and articles 
relating to Aumone see the ‘* Topo-Biblio- 
graphie ” section of the Abbé U. Chevalier’s | 
wonderful ‘ Répertoire des Sources _his- | 
toriques du Moyen Age,’ vol. i., Montbéliard, | 
1894, column 259. | 

W. A. B. Cootmcr. | 


| 
PuncH AND Jupy-(Il S. v. 289).—An 
interesting account of the performance, 
with the text of some of the dialogue, will be 
found in an article called ‘The Punch and 
Judy Men of London: an Interview with 
One of Them,’ which appeared in The Pall 
Mall Gazette on 15 June, 1887. M. 


**Roop-Lorr”™ (11 8. v. 287).—A great 
many rood-lofts have survived to the 
present time. See the recent works on 
rood-lofts by Mr. F. Bond and Mr. Bligh 
Bond. J. T. F. 


Winterton. 


“Like” (11 8S. v. 251)—Is this more 
than a vigorous provincial utterance of 
“look ’**=look Sarum may be 
- unused to the disguises of Northern vowels. 
St. 


St. Bripr’s: J. PRIDDEN (11 S. iv. 448). 
—An account and list of the religious societies 
of St. Bride’s, London, by J. Pridden; 
extracts from the parish registers, 1587-95 ; 
lists of preachers at St. Bride’s Church, 
1759-94. with lists of briefs and accounts of 
sums collected thereon 1753-94, three quarto 
volumes, MSS., formed lots 1351 and 1746 
in Messrs. Sotheby’s sale by auction of 
John Gough Nichols’s library on 7 and 8 Dec., 
1874. The volumes subsequently found a 
place in the library of Mr. T. C. Noble, 
which was sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son on 27-29 Oct., 1890. 


DANIEL HIPWELL. 


CASANOVA AND THE ENGLISH RESIDENT | 
AT VENICE (11 S. v. 207, 315).—Towards the | 
end of his ‘ Memoirs’ Antonio Longo mentions | 
William and George Murray, “‘ figli del fu | 
ambasciatore d’ Inghilterra alla Corte di, 
Constantinopoli, poscia ministro a Venezia,” | 
among his friends in Treviso in the early | 
years of last century. William suffered 
from melancholia, and could not endure the | 
sunlight. A number of friends used to do 
their best to amuse him. 

L. 


KEIGHLEY: PRONUNCIATION (11 8S, v. 
289). — He would be hardy who 
deavoured to explain any apparently 


| strange pronunciation of either a place or a 


family name. In regard to Keighley, how- 
ever, it may be noted that, if this query 
had been put just thirty-six years ago, it 
might have saved the comic press of that 
time from perpetrating jokes on the town’s 
name which would have lost all their in- 
tended point if the accustomed pronuncia- 
tion had been known in London. In the 
summer of 1876 some members of the 
Keighley Board of Guardians, being op- 
posed to compulsory vaccination, refused 
to carry out the Vaccination Act, and set 
at defiance, not only the Local Government 
Board, but the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
They were arrested for contempt of court. 
and committed to York Castle; and while 
there, and before being liberated on bail, 
they were alluded to as ‘‘the Lock and 
Keigh-ley Guardians”; while Punch of 
2 September, 1876, carried on the idea by 
observing that ‘* something like a dead-lock 
has occurred in the affairs of the Keighley 
Union.” ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 


According to Prof. Otto Jespersen (‘A 
Modern English Grammar on Historical 
Principles,” Heidelberg, 1909, pp. 285-6), 
the th- sound has been substituted for a less 
familiar sound which has acoustically some 
resemblance to it. This is the sound still 
heard in the Scotch pronunciation of lig/t, 
right (as licht. richt), According to A. J. 
Ellis (‘ Early English Pronunciation,’ v. 61*), 
the old sound is retained in one of the two 
local pronunciations of the name Keighley. 
Jespersen compares the Durham, Westmore- 
land, and Yorkshire pronunciation of fort- 
night as fortnith (see Wright's ‘ Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ s.v. ‘ Fortnighth ’). 

L. R. M. StrRAcHAN, 

Heidelberg. 


CONFOUNDED RED HERRINGS (11 S. v. 
288).—** Red Herrings was the sobriquet 
of the third Marquess of Hertford (1777-— 
1842), who is usually considered to have been 
the prototype of Thackeray’s Marquess of 
Steyne. He married Maria Fagniani in 
1798, and succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father in 1822. The name of “ Red 
Herrings * was given to him previously to 
that date, when he bore the courtesy title 
of Earl of Yarmouth, and ‘vas due partly 
to that and partly to his ruddy complexion 
and reddish hair and whiskers. The story 


of the “‘ confounded red herrings *’ (which is 
too long to set out in full) will be found in 
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Gronow’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ 1900 vol. i. 
p- 138. The expression was used by General 
Palmer at Carlton House, where Lord Yar- 
mouth found fault with a particular claret 
which Palmer hoped to introduce into 
England under the auspices of the Prince 
Regent. R. L. Moreton. 


The ‘“ confounded red herrings” alluded | 
to evidently refers to Francis Chas. Seymour | 
Conway. who was known as Earl of Yarmouth, 
1794-1822, and succeeded to the Marquisate 
of Hertford in the latter year and died in 
1842. There is a caricature portrait of him, 
entitled ‘A View of Yarmouth,’ a coloured 
etching by Richard Dighton, 1818, and 
published by McLean of the Haymarket. 
FRED JOHNSON. 


The second title of the Marquises of Hert- 
ford is Earl of Yarmouth; and at elections 
the Earls of Yarmouth have been called 
“Yarmouth Bloaters.”” In the 1880 elec- 
tion I remember pictures of ‘* Yarmouth 
Bloaters ’’ being stuck on the hoardings in 
Warwickshire. H. K. H. 


Was not this a satirical reference on the 
part of the Prince Regent to the courtesy 
title of the Marquis of Hertford’s eldest son ? 
1 recollect being present at a_ political 
meeting at Stratford-on-Avon in 1880. 
The sixth Marquis (who died 23 March last) 
was then one of the Conservative candidates 
for South Warwickshire, and on rising to 
speak was met by shouts of “herrings and 
bloaters,”’ in derision of his then title of Lord 
Yarmouth. A. C. C. 

{Mr. A. R. Bayiety also thanked for reply.] 


"TRANSLATIONS FROM (11 8S. 
vy. 308).—Unfortunately the ‘Dziela” and 
‘Pisma Poetyezne,’ t.e., the poetical works, 
both of Zygmunt Krasinski (collected in 
3 vols., 1873) and of Juliusz Slowacki (in 
2 vols., 1875). which lie before me in their 
original Polish text (reprinted at Lipsk, or 
Leipsic, by Brockhaus), have not yet met 
with a translator either in French or English. 
Meanwhile. let me draw Mr. V. Cuatropa- 
pHYAYA'S attention to the ‘ Correspondance 
de Sigismond Krasinski et de Henry Reeve,’ 
ed. Jos. Kallenbach (in 2 vols., Paris, 1902), 
containing, as ‘ Appendices” to the second 
volume (pp. 186-356), some specimens of 
his works in prose and verse, in French, as 
well as a facsimile of his handwriting (three 
pages in French), and his portrait, of 1843, 
as a frontispiece. Concerning Juliusz Slo- 
wacki, Sarrazin’s tudes sur les Grands 
Poétes Romantiques de la  Pologne: 


Mickiewiez, Slowacki, et Krasinski’ (Paris, 


1906), may be of service. Almost the whole 
of their works have been rendered, and 
appeared long ago, in various German 
translations. H. Kress. 


PROVERB ABOUT SHOES AND DEATH (11 S. 
249). —Of ‘“‘dare the Devil” men it 
used to be said that such a one would 
die in his shoes; but it did not imply that 
he ‘‘ was sure to come to the gallows-tree,” 
only that he would meet with an unexpected 
and violent death. I have heard of in- 
stances of men, in a last extremity, trying 
to take off their boots in order to cheat the 
saying. THos. RATCLIFFE. 


FRENCH GRAMMARS BEFORE 1750 (11 S. 
v. 110, 216, 313).—Much information is given 
in ‘ Notes and Materials on Religious Refugees 
in their Relation to Education in England 
before the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, 1685,’ by Mr. Foster Watson, M.A., 
Professor of Education in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, appearing in 
the 1911 volume of the Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, published by 
Messrs. Spottiswoode. 

MacArruvr. 


“You HAVE FORCED ME TO DO THIS 
WILLINGLY (11 S. ii. 289, 493).—Mr. 
Alexander Carlyle’s note refers this saying 
to Napoleon Buonaparte, but brings no 
proof. Carlyle himself quoted it from 
Joseph Buonaparte in a letter to Miss 
Welsh. 

In ‘Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
vol. iii. p. 5, we read :— 

** By treaties at Jersey, treaties at Breda, they 
and the hard Law of want together have con- 
strained this poor young Stuart to their detested 
covenant; as the Frenchman said, they have 
‘compelled him to adopt it voluntarily.’ ” 

What is the original source of the quota- 
tion ? Tuomas Frnt, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sir JoHN JEFFERSON (11 S. v. 230),— 
Sir John Jefferson, who married Elizabeth 
Cole of Gateshead, certainly had by her one 
son, for in a letter written by James Jenkins, 
who, I suppose, was Lady Jefferson’s agent, 
dated York, 23 Feb., 1701, and addressed 
to Mr. Wm. Coatsworth, Gateshead’s leading 
townsman, the following occurs :— 

““Srr,—I_ Received yrs of the 17th instant 
last Saturday by the York Coachman. My 
Lady Jefferson’s son was lately at Durham & 
Newcastle, and he informed me that Mr. John 
Rowell of Durham had made an end with the 
Parish of Gateshead about the Legacy.” 

Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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SoutH CAROLINA NEWSPAPERS (II S. iv. 
168).—According to the British Museum 
Catalogue, only one copy of The South 
Carolina Gazette, under the dates specified 
in the query, is found on file at the Library. 
It is a single sheet, of 4to size, dated 
“Charles Town 1740. and relates to the 
reception of George Whitefield in New 
England. There are other copies of South 
Carolina newspapers in the Library, but 
the years of issue are later than those 
required. W.S. 8. 


BYRON AND THE SIDNEY Famity (11 S. 
v. 268).—Sir William Sidney’s third daughter, 
Anne. married Sir William Fitzwilliam, whose 
daughter Margaret (according to Mrs. 
Hutchinson) married Sir John Biron, K.B., 
and became the mother of John, first Lord 
Byron; Richard, second Lord (ancestor 
of the poet), and five other sons; and of 
Margaret. who, by her marriage with Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson, Kt., became the mother 
of Col. John Hutchinson the Regicide. But 
according to the ‘D.N.B.’ the mother of 
John, first Lord Byron, was Anne, daughter 
of Sir Richard Molineux of Sefton, Lanca- 
shire. A. R. BAyYLey. 


‘WHAT YOU BUT SEE WHEN YOU HAVEN'T 
AGuN ” (10S. ix. 108, 217, 493; x. 38, 255). 
—This saying, attributed at many of the 
above references to America, appears to 
have had its origin in this country. The 
following proverbs are given in ‘ Collections 
by Vincent Stuckey Lean,’ 1902-4, iii. 391: 

‘A houndless — and a gunless gunner see 
ay game enough.” 
A houndless wanted and a gunless gunner see 
game.”’—Ry. 

- ‘ 4 houndless man comes to the best hunting.” 
—Ferg. 

K.=James Kelly, ‘ Scottish Proverbs,’ 1721. 

Ry. =Allan Ramsay, ‘ A Collection of Scots 
Proverbs,’ 1727; another edition, 1797. 

Ferg. =David Fergusson [died 1598], ‘Scot- 
tish Proverbs,’ 1641; another edition, 1675. 

See the ‘ List of Authorities referred to,’ 
iv. 265, and the ‘ List of Abbreviations of 
Names of Authorities,’ zbid., 373. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Tue THAMES (11 S. v. 45, 225, 332).— 
By a stupid blunder, in my reply at the last 
reference I wrote Tiverton on the Tamar 
quasi Tamar-town, whereas I meant Tavis- 
tock on the Tavy. Tiverton, of course, 


stands at the junction of the Exe and the 
Loman, the name being interpreted as a 
contraction of Twyfordtown. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


VANISHING LONDON: THE SARDINIAN 
Arcuway (11S. v. 267, 351).—I may supple- 
ment my reply by mentioning that in The 
Pall Mall Gazette for 29 January there was: 
not only a good view of the archway, but 
an excellent suggestion that the keystone: 
of the arch, inscribed with the old name 
“Dyke Streete, 1648,” should find its 
fitting place in the new London Museum. 
It is to be hoped that the authorities may 
see their way to carrying out this suggestion. 

W. F. PripeAux. 


7, 249).— From 
* by Capt. 


‘“BELLs OF ARMs” (118 
‘An Universal Military Dictionary, 
George Smith, 1779 :— 

* Bells of Arms, a kind of tents in the shape 
of a cone, where the company’s arms are lodged 
in the field. They are generally painted with the 
colour of the faci ing of the regiment, and the 
king’s arms in front. 


From ‘The Military Encyclopedia,’ 
J. H. Stoequeler, London, 1853 :— 

* Bells of Arms, tents in front of the quarters 
of each company of infantry, in which the arms 
are piled. In Indian cantonments, for sepoy 
regiments, the bells of arms are of masonry.” 

At the present day bells of arms still 
exist in the lines of native regiments in India, 
and therein the rifles are always stored, 
and locked up, when not actually in use by 
the men. J. H. L. 


by 


Bells of arms were bell-shaped tents to 
shelter soldiers’ firearms in an encampment. 
Humphrey Bland, in his ‘ Military Discipline.’ 
1740, gives minute instructions as to the 
position of the bell of arms of the quarter- 
guard and of the bells of arms of the 
battalion, accompanied by a plan of an 
encampment showing these positions (pp. 
246-7). Simes, in his ‘ Military Medley.’ 
1768, describes the manner in which bells of 
arms were painted with the king’s cipher, 
&e. (pp. 250-55). W. S. 


Isuggest that “bells of arms,” in the royal 
warrant quoted, may have the same mean- 
ing as the term “ bells-of-arms,’? which 
occurs in accounts of the Indian Mutiny, and 
apparently means tents or other receptacles 
in which guns, &e.. are stored. Thus, of the 
outbreak at Berhampore :— 

‘“' There was a general rush to the bells-of-arms. 
Men seized their muskets, took forcible possession 
ot the dreaded ammunition,’ &c.—Kaye’s ‘ Sepoy 
War,’ bk. iii. chap. iv. 

See also the ‘ N.I0.D.,’ ‘ Bell,’ sb., 1, 6 e. 
RACcILia. 
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Motes on Books. 


London South of the Thames. By Sir Walter 


Besant. (A. & C. Black.) 


Tuts is the third volume of the topographical 
section of the work organized by Sir Walter 
Besant before his death, and to our mind it is 
the most interesting of the three. The two 
previous volumes appeared to us to be a résumé 
of Sir Walter Besant’s old books on London, 
sandwiched between considerable surveys of 
rather dull streets. The book before us seems 
to come from the pen of one author, and has, 
therefore, an advantage over its predecessors, 

It is interesting to think that the greater part 
of South London was in Queen Anne’s time a 
mere swamp. ‘There was a small inhabited area 
at the south end of London Bridge, but mud and 
water, with rank vegetation, held almost undis- 
puted sway from the river to Battersea Rise and 
the adjoining high ground. This great area, 
extending from Woolwich and Greenwich on one 
side to Sheen and Richmond on the other, and 
from the river to Eltham and Blackheath, was 
country and forest land, the swamp separating it 
from the City of London. Development appears 
to have been on the usual lines—first, country 
gentlemen built houses, and a road was made 
sufficient for them to ride into London and do 
their business; then, when the swamp was 
drained, there were public carriages and the old- 
time omnibuses which brought the poorer folk 
to town; and, ultimately, houses grew up even 
on top of the drained swamp, and sent their folk 
to the City of London. When railways first 
began, they added to the influx of dwellers, and 
increased the residents in the neighbourhood. 

The book divides itself into many districts, 
and we propose to say a few words on some of 
the features of these. 

In Bermondsey there is a note of the ancient 
Abbey of ‘‘ Barmsie”’ and its Fair. In Lambeth 
there is an account of the Palace now held by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and its history, and 
also a sufficient note of the origin and progress 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

At Kennington, in the time of King John and 
the earlier Plantagenets, there was a royal palace, 
and the absolute disappearance of this is some- 
what remarkable. 

At Newington we find the Vauxhall Gardens, 
but records of these do not offer much to attract 
modern readers. 

In Walworth, Camberwell, and Rotherhithe 
there is little of interest for the archeological 
student, except certain legends of Tooley Street 
and St. Olaf Street. The Rotherhithe property 
appears to have been anciently held by Battle 
Abbey, owner also of Guy’s Hospital, about which 
information is rather sparse. 

Battersea provides nothing of particular 
note, and the same remark applies to Putney, 
except that some details are given as regards 
enamel works which were started there at an 
early date with good results. Putney contains, 


however, a note of the Ranelagh Club and its 
predecessors, and Putney Heath has some history 
of its own. 


Brixton and Peckham do not require much 
criticism, affording little more than an enumera- 
tion of streets and houses. These districts have 
grown enormously, but not attained to the 
dignity of history. 

Then we come to Charlton, which contains the 
Cherry Orchard, the residence of Inigo Jones the 
great architect, and Charlton House, which is 
reputed to have been subsequently built by him. 

Greenwich Hospital, with its painted hall, for- 
merly a palace of the Crown, is an item of interest. 
Sir John Thornhill is said to have taken 
nineteen years in painting the hall, at a cost of 
6,8851. 

_In Dulwich there is an account of the founda- 
tion of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift, now repre- 
sented by Duiwich College and adjacent buildings : 
and in Eltham we come across yet another royal 
palace, the history of which is pleasantly recorded. 

The volume is well and amply illustrated. 


The Burlington Magazine opens with a continua- 
tion of Mr. O. M. Dalton’s * Byzantine Enamels 
in the Collection of Mr. Pierpont Morgan.” an 
instalment, if possible, even more interesting than 
the last, and offering us to start with a plate of 
four medallions from the Swenigorodskoi Collec- 
tion of quite extraordinary delightfulness. In 
the next number we are promised more of these. 
From among the Early Venetians lately exhibited 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club the editor this 
time treats of Carpaccio. The ‘ Christ and Four 
Saints’ here discussed is, to students, practically 
a new picture, and the reproduction—the first 
yet made—is striking, if only for the contrast 
between the liveliness and charm of the four 
saints—they may possibly, Mr. Roger Fry thinks, 
represent the four evangelists—and the curiously 
wooden and inexpressive ‘ Christ.’ The paper on 
* Central African Embroidery,’ by Mr. 'T. A. Joyce, 
describes minutely the methods and materials 
of cloths made and embroidered by those Bu- 
shongo who live by the Sankuru and the Kasai. 
Embroidery is not common in primitive Africa : 
but these specimens are interesting for their bold 
design and clever execution, as well as for their 
rarity. Mr. A. M. Hind has an article on Jacques 
Callot, in which the illustrations of Callot’s 
studies, especially one for ‘ Les Supplices,’ struck 
us as particularly instructive. 


In The Nineteenth Century the articles of 
literary interest are on Browning, Milton, and 
* Recent German Fiction.” Mr Francis Gribble’s 
paper is divided, roughly speaking, between 
Browning’s optimism and his marriage. Bishop 
Welldon’s paper deals with the theology of Milton 
— its development from what may fairly be called 
orthodoxy to a peculiar form of Arianism. We 
notice that he says the Christian world owes to 
Milton both the generally accepted belief that 
the forbidden fruit was the apple and the con- 
ception of the angelic hosts as arrayed for and 
against God. It seems to us that some further 
recollection of the literature and the art which 
preceded Milton would have caused at least a 
qualification of those statements. The German 
authors with whom Madame Longard de Long- 
garde deals are Rudolf Bartsch, Rudolf Stratz, 
Walter Bloem, and Peter Rosegger. The first 
three serve to illustrate the variety of patriotism 
at present prevailing in Germany. Lady Grant 
Duff, writing on ‘The Action of Women in the 
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French Revolution,’ invites us, in a very impres- 
sive manner, to contemplate the excesses perpe- 
trated by women, and the instances of the influ- 
ence wielded by them, during the Terror. 
gather that we are meant to infer the danger to 
humanity of power in the hands of women ; 
but since examples of the same kind, only yet 
more forcible, and drawn from many more times 
and countries, might be brought forward to show 
the dangers of power in the hands of men, we are 
left rather at a loss to know to which part of the 
human race we may reasonably look for safety. 
Mr. William Hewlett gives us a reply to Mr. 
Statham’s paper * Oratorio versus Opera,’ in 
which he maintains that there is room for both, 
and that the waning popularity of the oratorio 
is at least debatable. In face of the immense 
amount of literature—here and in America— 
eoncerned with the subject, we hardly understand 
Mr. Macnamara’s opening statement, in his 
paper on *‘ A Physiological Basis for Education,’ 
to the effect that ‘*‘ education has hitherto for 
the most part been treated as having no physio- 
logical basis, and that the time seems to have 
arrived when an attempt should be made,” &c. 
Nor did we find that he had anything to offer 
beyond what every one really interested in educa- 
tion must have read many times over in the 
works of many different writers. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—May. 


Mr. Barnarp’s ‘Tracts and Broadsides’ Cata- 
logue 54 (Tunbridge Wells), even as a list of titles, 
&c., forms diverting reading. He says the items 
come chiefly from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. As a matter of fact, out of 620 only 9 
belong to the former, but, as was to be expected, 
these few outweigh in interest a goodly number of 
the later productions. All but one are religious, 
and the three best are connected with the Brownists: 
41) Browne’s own ‘ A Booke which sheweth the 
life and manners of all true Christians, and howe 
vnlike they are vnto Turkes and Papistes and 
Heathen folke......Chiefly black-letter, 4to, Middel- 
bvrgh, Richard Painter, 1582,” first edition, 
agreeing with the copy in the British Museum, 
hitherto the only copy of the book known in its 
longer form, 15/; (2) ** The Rasing of the Fovnda- 
tions of Lrovvnisme...... (by S. Bredwell), 4to, 
London, Iohn Windet, 1588,” first edition, 5/.; and 
(3) “*A Short Treatise against the Donatists of 
England whom we call Brownists...... By_ George 
Giffard, Minister of God’s holy Word in Maldon, 
4to, London, John Windet, for Toby Cooke, 1590,” 
tirst edition, having Windet’s device ‘* non solo pane 
vivet homo” on the title-page, 3/. 15s. In the next 
century we noticed as interesting Thomas Young’s 
‘Englands Bane: or, The Description of Drunk- 
ennesse,’ 3/. 3s.; (Prince) ‘ Rupert's Sumpter, and 
Private Cabinet rifled. And a Discovery of a Pack 
of his Jewels. By way of Dialogue betweene 
Mercurius Britannicus and Mercurius Aulicus,’ 4to, 
London, 1644, 2/. 2s. ; ‘An Ordinance of...... Parlia- 
ment, For the Apprehending and _ bringing to 
condigne punishment, all such lewd persons as shall 
steale, sell, buy, inveigle, purloyne, convey or 
receive any little children. And for the strict and 
diligent search of all Ships and other Vessels on the 
River, or at the Downes,’ black-letter, broadside, 
London, 1645, 3/. 15s.; Evelyn’s * Fumifugium: or 
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The Inconveniencie of the Aer and Smoak of London 
dissipated......1661,’ first edition, I/. 10s.;_ and 


= ‘The Grand Concern of England explained, in 
| 


several Proposals offered to the Consideration of 
the Parliament,’ among which it is proposed ‘‘ that 
a Stop be put to further Buildings in and about 
London,” “that Brandy, Coffee, Mum [s?e], Tea, 
and Chocolata may be prohibited,” and ‘* that the 
Newcastle-Trade for Coals may be managed by 
Commissioners,” 1673, 2/. 10s. 


Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, of Cambridge, in their 
Catalogue 358, have several items derived from the 
libraries of the late John Willis Clark and W. 
Chawner. The best is the ‘Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ in the whole tive editions, 1836-50. This 
set belonged to the late Prof. R. Willis, and com- 
prises two copies of the second edition, of which 
one is interleaved with MS. notes by him. Other 
volumes also are illustrated with a number of MS. 
notes ; the fifth edition being interleaved into 2 vols. 
for that purpose, 6/. 6s. R. T. Hampson’s ‘ Medii 
Evi Kalendarium,’ or dates, charters, and customs 
of the Middle Ages, with Kalendars from the tenth 
to the fifteenth century, 2 facsimiles, 1841, is 
offered for 15s. For Mr. Aldis Wright's facsimile of 
the MS. of Milton’s Minor Poems in Trinity College 
Library, Cambridge—folio, privately printed, 1899 
—3ly. 6d. is asked. Prof. Willis’s ‘ Architectural 
History of the University of Cambridge and of the 
Colleges of Cambridge and Eton,’ edited with 
additions by John Willis Clark—an example of 
the special edition of 120 copies printed on large 
paper, in which the illustrations are all printed flat 
and not folded— is to be had for 7/. 17s. 6d. An in- 
teresting item, the price of which is 2/. 10s., is a set 
of ten portfolios containing cardboard cuttings to 
scale, which are to be put together to make models 
of well-known buildings. Among these are the 
cathedrals of Cauterbury and York, an Egyptian 
temple, and the Catacombs. The models were 
apparently made by Prof. Willis himself. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


InpicatioN oF Hovsks oF Historical INTEREST 
BY THE L.C.C. 

ON tpwerng the 30th ult.. a stone tablet was 
attixed to 28, Finchley Road, N.W., to commemor- 
ate the residence of Thomas Hood the poet, who 
lived there from 1843 until his death in 1845. 

On the Ist inst. a bronze tablet was attixed to 
32, Craven Street, Strand, where Heinrich Heine, 
the German poet and essayist, lived for a few 
months in 1827. The cost of this latter is being 
borne by subscriptions obtained by Mr. R. B. 
Marston. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
(ication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editor of Graphtec and Mr. SYDNEY HERBERT 
—Forwarded. 


